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(The Mode} Prison, ca the Separate System, at Pentonville ] 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Tue number of criminal offenders confined in the prisons 
of England and Wales in the course of a year is nearly 
130,000. Within the same period not fewer than 12,543 
offenders have passed through a course of punishment in 
one of our largest criminal prisons, that in Coldbath- 
fields. It is obvious that very peculiar regulations must 
be adopted in these places, even with a view to compel 
subordination, if not to prevent the moral corruption 
which is likely to ensue where so many individuals, of 
such various shades of character, are thrown together. 
In the very lowest degree of prison discipline there must 
at least be provision for the safe custody of the persons 
confined ; and this indeed was all which was attempted 
until within a comparatively recent period. The con- 
sequence was that the prisons became nurseries for 
crime and positive institutions for the encouragement 
of vice. The young offender committed for some 
thoughtless act, whicl: left scarcely a stain upon his 
moral character, was placed in companionship with 
villains whose crimes were of the blackest dye, and 
consequently came out of prison fit for any desperate 
scheme. “I scruple not to affirm,” said Howard, 
seventy years ago, “ that half the robberies committed 
in and about London are planned in the prisons by 
that dreadful assemblage of criminals and the number 
of idle people who visit them.” The description of 
the present state of one of the great metropolitan 
prisons will afford some notion of what the general 
condition of the gaols must have been before any 
attempts had been made to reform their management. 
In April, 1843, the Inspectors of Prisons, alluding to 
this place, remark :—*“ It has been our painful duty 
again and again to point attention to the serious evils 
resulting from gaol association and consequent neces- 
sary contamination in this prison. The importance of 
this prison in this point of view is very great. As the 
great metropolitan prison for the untried, it is here 
that those most skilled in crime of every form, those 
whom the temptations, the excesses, and the experi- 
ence of this great city have led through a course of 
crime to the highest skill in the arts of depredation 
and to the lowest degradation of infamy, meet together 
with those who are new to such courses, and who are 
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only too ready to learn how they may pursue the 
career they have just entered upon, with most security 
from detection and punishment, and with greater suc- 
cess and indulgence. The numbers committed, nearly 
four thousand per annum, which have rapidly in- 
creased, and are still increasing, render this a subject 
of still greater moment. Of this number about one-fifth 
are acquitted: many of these return to their associates 
with increased knowledge and skill in crime; with 
lost characters ; with more hardened dispositions from 
their association here with others worse than them- 
selves; and with their sense of shame and self-respect 
sadly diminished, if not utterly destroyed, by exposure 
to others, and by increased gaol acquaintances. Many 
others are sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, 
and in like manner soon get back again to their former 
courses and companions; and each of these becomes a 
source of greater mischief to 008 ree and of danger 
and seduction to the unwary and inexperienced. We 
most seriously protest against Newgate as a great 
school of crime. Associated together in large numbers 
and in utter idleness, frequently moved from ward to 
ward, and thereby their prison acquaintance much en- 
larged, we affirm that the prisoners must quit this 
prison worse than they enter it. It is said that pri- 
soners are here but for a short time, and therefore 
that much mischief cannot be done. Many of them 
are here for three weeks and more, and are locked 
up together in numbers from three to twenty, for 
twenty out of twenty-four hours, without the re- 
straining presence even of an officer, without occu- 
pation or resource, without instruction, except that 
afforded by the daily chapel service, and by the short 
visits which a chaplain can pay from ward to ward 
in so large a prison, and by the books which are 
placed in the wards. At the end of three weeks what 
remains to be learnt that any inmate of a ward can 
teach? what narrative of guilty or sensual adventure 
remains untold? what anticipation of future success 
and indulgence that has not been dwelt upon? Some 
few have courage to fly from such mischievous com- 
panionship, and ask, after a few hours’ experience of 
the wards of Newgate, to be placed in the separate 
cells; but it is not to be expected that many will 
voluntarily fly from company which distracts thought, 
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to seclusion and their own unhappy 
arrangements, however, for these few are such as to 
deter them from availing themselves of them. The 
solitary cells are the old condemned cells of Newgate, 
which are now used as refractory cells for those who 
offend against the discipline of the prison, or for those 
charged with unnatural offences or with the most 
brutal crimes; and if a young man, who has never 
before been in prison—who wishes to retain the little 
good that remains to him—and who is disgusted with 
the characters he has met in the prison, and the 
language and conversation he has been obliged to 
hear, requests to be put apart, he is removed to one of 
these cells. They are cold, ill-ventilated, dark, small, 
and even without a seat to sit upon. At our last in- 
spection we found two young men of comparatively 
respectable appearance, who, disgusted with the bad 
conversation, the oaths, and the indecent language 
which they said they had heard in the wards, requested 
to be alone; and who preferred solitude in these 
wretched cells to such companionship. One had been 
a month in separate confinement wnder the most un- 
favourable circumstances possible; and yet did not 
regret the choice he had made.” 

In the above picture we have an illustration of the 
past rather than the present state of the prisons of this 
country ; and it may be added that the whole question 
of prison discipline is in as satisfactory a progress 
towards just conclusions as could be wished or ex- 
pected. The erection of the Penitentiary at Millbank 
(now called the Penitentiary Prison) was the first 
proof of the government of the country having 
really taken up the matter. It was projected many 
years before the building was commenced in 1813; 
and finally it could have previded for the accom- 
modation of 800 males and 400 females in separate 
cells: but the numbers confined here have at all times 
been much below this amount. The boundary wail of 
Millbank Prison is nearly three miles in extent, with 
only one entrance-gate. te encloses an area of sixteen 
acres, seven of which are occupied by the prison-build- 
ings and thirty airing-yards, and the remainder is laid 
out as garden-ground. ‘The plan of the prison build- 
ings is most intricate; arranged in the form of a 
pentagon, though a sixth angle has been added. In 
each pentagon there are twelve cel]-passages, each 
152 feet long, or 1824 feet in each pentagon, or 10,944 
feet in the six—a length of cell-passages two miles in 
extent. These passages are broken most incon- 
veniently by 54 angles into lengths of 50 yards each ; 
so that to command a view of 100 yards of the passages 
it is necessary to stand at one of the angles. Besides 
these cell-passages there are others communicating 
with the two infirmaries, the two chapels, airing-yards, 
punishment-cells, &c. There are 28 circular stair- 
cases and 12 square staircases, each of which is the 
same height as the building; making, in all, a distance 
of three miles to be traversed in going over that part 
of the building appropriated to prisoners. The In- 
spectors of Prisons state, that in consequence of the 
injudicious plan of construction, two or three times as 
many officers are required in the Penitentiary as 
would have been necessary under a better arrange- 
ment. ‘The prisoners are chiefly persons sentenced 
to transportation or to death, whose punishment has 
been commuted to imprisonment, and military delin- 
quents: In their last Report but one the Superin- 
tending Committee remark, that “in consequence 
of a distressing increase in the number of insane 

risoners, the separate system has been relaxed.” 

he prohibition of intercourse is now limited to 
the first three months; then a modified system of 
intercourse is allowed, consisting of permission to 
converse during the hours of exercise, with two or 
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more fellow-prisoners, a principle of classification 
being observed with reference to age, character, and 
conduct ; and the privilege is liable to be suspended. 
In their last Report the Committee state that eighteen 
months before the alteration of discipline took place, 
fifteen prisoners became insane ; in the eighteen sub- 
sequent months only five. The Inspectors of Prisons 
in their Seventh Report state that the existing system 
of discipline “is neither calculated to deter from 
crime nor contribute to the personal reformation of 
the offender.” The defective health of the prisoners 
has always been a great obstacle to the maintenance of 
an efficient discipline. 

For a number of years those who have taken the 
warmest interest in the improved discipline of owr pri- 
sons have been divided into the advocates of the “ sepa- 
rate system ” and of the “silent system.” The former, 
often erroneously supposed to have been first adopted 
in the United States, was introduced into the Gloucester 
County Gaol in 1790. Its object obviously is to avoid, 
in as complete a manner as possible, the contaminating 
influences of the old system, where the prisoners 
were thrown together in a mass without any attempt 
at classification, aud without the least employment. 
The use of the tread-mill and the introduction of va- 
rious occupations was, of course, a great improvement 
upon the old practice; and as the gaols were generally 
too crowded to admit of each prisoner being placed 
separately, the “silent system” was adopted as the 
best which could be thought of under the circumstances. 
This system does not, however, prevent conventional 
intercourse by signs and other means, and prisoners 
who have seen each other in gaol naturally continue 
their intercourse when they meet each other after 
their release; while the man who desires to return to 
virtuous habits of life, and to secure a good character 
in the world, is at the mercy of his old associates. 

The “separate system,’ as now understood, must 
not be confounded with “solilary confinement.” 
Under the “separate system” the prisoner has occu- 
pations, and is visited many times a-day: he is sepa- 
rated only from his fellow-prisoners. It is at the new 
Model Prison at Pentonville that we must expect to 
see carried out the views of the most saliathened 
minds of the present day on the subject of prison dis- 
cipline. The contest between the “silent system ” 
(recommended by a committee of the House of Lords 
in 1835) and the “separate system” seems to have 
gradually become most favourable to the latter mode 
of discipline, though the “separate system” has 
often been confounded with the punishment of solitary 
confinement. The Model Prison is a place of instruc- 
tion and probation, and not a ms of oppressive 
punishment. It is fer adults between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five: the reformatory prison at 
Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, for juvenile offenders, 
is on the same principle. The Commissioners for the 
control of the Model Prison are nominated by the 
Queen in Council ; and the correct name of the place 
is “ The Mode] Prison, on the Separate System.” The 
objects to be kept in view ave thus explained by Se- 
cretary Sir James Graham, in a letter addressed to the 
Commissioners in December, 1842:—‘1 propose 
that no prisoner shall be admitted into Pentonville 
without the knowledge that it is the portal to the 
penal colony; and without the certainty that he bids 
adieu to his connexions in England, and that he must 
look forward to a life of labour in another hemi- 
sphere. But from the day of his entrance into the 
prison, while J extinguish the hope of return to his 
family and friends, I would open to bim fully and dis- 
tinctly the fate which awaits him, and the degree of 
influence which his own conduct will infallibly have 
over his future fortunes. He should be made to feel 
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that from that day he enters on a new career. He 
should be told that his imprisonment is a period of 
probation ; that it will not be prolonged above eighteen 
months; that an opportunity of learning those arts 
which will enable him to earn his bread will be afforded 
under the best instructors; that moral and religious 
knowledge will be imparted to him as a guide for his 
future life ; that at the end of eighteen mouths, whena 
just estimate can be formed of the effect produced by 
the discipline on his character, he will be sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, there, if he behave well, at ouce to re- 
ceive a ticket of leave, which is equivalent to freedom, 
with the certainty of abundant maintenance, the fruit 
of industry; if he behave indifferently, he will be 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land, there to receive a 
probationary pass, which will secure to him only a 
limited portion of his own earnings, and which will 
impose certain galling restraints on his personal 
liberty; if he behave ill, and if the discipline of the 
prison be ineffectual, he will be transported to Tas- 
man’s Peninsula, there to work in a probationary gang, 
without wages, deprived of liberty, an abject convict. 
This is the view which should be presented to the 
prisoner on the day when he enters Pentonville ; this 
is the view which should never be lost sight of, either 
by him or by those in authority over him, until the day 
when he leaves the prison for embarkation ; and when, 
according to the register to be kept of his conduct, the 
Governors will determine in which of the three classes 
lie shall be placed.” : 

The Model Prison is situated between Penicnville 
and Holloway, and occupies an area of six acres and 
three-quarters, surrounded by lofty boundary-walls. 
The first stone.of the prison building was laid in May, 
1840, and it has been completed at an expense ef 
eighty-five thousand pounds. The cells are each 
thirteen feet long, seven feet broad, and nine feet high, 
and are all of uniform dimensions. Each is provided 
with a stone water-closet pan, a metal basiu supplied 
with water, a threc-legged stool, a small table, a shaded 
gas-burner, and a hammock, with mnaitress and 
blankets. There is a bell in each cell, which, when 
pulled, causes a small iron tablet inscribed with the 
number of the cell to project on the wall to direct the 
officer on duty. Each cell is warmed by hot air, and 
the ventilation is effected by means of perforated iron 
plates above the door of the cell, which communicate 
with a lofty shaft. None of the prisoners will ever be 
seen by cach other, and in chapel each has his separate 
box. ‘The officers wear felted shoes, and can inspect 
the prisoners, whether in the cell orin the airing-yard, 
without being either heard or seen. 


Each prisoner will be visited hourly during the day | 


by a keeper, daily by the deputy-governor and chief 
officer ; and the surgeon and schoolmaster will be fre- 
quently in attendance upon him. Books will be sup- 
plied to him, and the trade which he exercises will 
occupy his mind. The prisoners are to be permitted to 
lay their complaints before the visiting Commissioners. 
Many modes of secondary punishment have failed, but 
the one to be pursued at the Mode] Prison is an ex- 
periment founded on past experience of the deficiency 
of other systems, and promises at length to be success- 


ful. 





The Indian Appetite—No people so soon get tired of any 
particular diet as indiaus; and their longings for change, even 
amidst the best cheer, are often truly ridiculous. The flexibility 
of their stomachs is no less surprising. At one time they will 
gorge themselves with food, and are then prepared to go without 
any for several days, if necessary. Enter their tents ; sit there, 
if you can, for a whole day, and uot for an instant will you find 
the fire unoccupied by persons of all ages cooking. When not 
hunting or travelling, they are in fact always eating. Now, itisa 
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little roast, a partridge or rabbit perbaps; now, a tid-bit broiled 
under the ashes; anon, a portly kettle, well-filled with venison, 
swings over the fire; then comes a choice dish of curdled blood, 
followed by the sinews and marrow-bones of deer’s legs singed 
ou the embers, And so the grand business of life goes un- 
ceasingly round, interrupted only by sleep! Another physical 
singularity of the soollbalt tribes is, that thongh capable of 
resisting, with great fortitude, the most intense cold, they are 
wonderfully fond of fire. At an establishment, even when the 
weather is mild and pleasant out of doors, they are to be seen 
heaping On fuel in the house, and actually sitting cross-legged 
on the hearth, where a white man would speedily be roasted,— 
Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America, by 
7’. Stimpson, 





Placard- Printing at Vienna.—There is a printing-office in 
Vienna the sole employment of which is the announcemeut of 
these fetes, plays, and concerts; nothing else being printed 
there but placards. The proprietor of this establishment, Mr. 
Hirshfeld, has many people iu his service, who thoroughly under- 
stand the most striking way, of announcing such matters to the 
street public, by the judicious arrangement of the alluring 
words ‘* Bal Brillant,” “Magic I)lumination,” “ Rose-tinted 
Garments of Pleasure,” &c. I visited this printing-office ; 
where the readers were employed in correcting the style and 
orthography of writers, &c., and preparing their eloqueut pro- 
ductions for the press. The monster types are all of wood: the 
effect of the great black letters upon men’s eyes and fancies is 
always speculated on; and the pictorial announcements of 
estates for sale by lottery, when ail the letters are composed of 
pictures of castles and rural views, and where every million is 
represented entwined with the elegant flowery wreaths of hope, 
are really masterpieces in a psychological as in a xylographic 
point of view. The unusual words, or those that do not fre- 
quently occur, are compose, 2s occasion may require, from 
single letters; but the celebrated names, Strauss, Lanner, im 
Sper], Elysium, Prater, Golden Pear, &c., are cut out of single 
blocks, and many duplicates are always kept ready for use at 
Hirshfeld’s. It is the same with the standing phrases, such as 
“Splendid Illuminations,” “ Daucing Soirée,’ &c. Whoever 
has arrived at the honours of stereotype in Hirshfeld's printing- 
office, may deem himself a celebrated man within the walls of 
Viewna. It is somewhat remarkable, although natural enough, 
that even these kind of announcements and posting-bills, on 
which the most innocent things in the world are made known to 
the public, are subject to the censorship, in fact to a double 
censorship, —firstly, to the supreme censorial authorities, who 
bestow the “imprimatur; and secondly, to the subordinate 
police authorities, who make any emendations held necessary 
according to circumstances and localities. “ They play them a 
trick for all that, sometimes,”’ said my bill-sticker, whom I en- 
countered in the night as before mentioned. ‘ Lately there was 
a ball at Sperl, where they danced till six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, although they announced on their bill that it was to end 
after midnight; and whew they were called to account by the 
police, they said that six o'clock in the morning was after mid- 
night.”—Austria, §c., by J. G. Kohl. : 





Music in the North of England.—In the densely peopled 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derby- 
shire, music is cultivated among the working classes to an ex- 
tent unparalleled in any other part of the kingdom. Every 
town has its choral society, supported by tle amateurs of the 
place and its neighbourhood, where the sacred works of Handel 
and the more modern masters are performed, with ision and 
effect, by a vocal and instrumental orchestra, consisting of me- 
chanics and work-people; and every village church has its 
occasional oratorio, where a well-chosen and well-performed 
selection of sacred music is listened to by a decent and attentive 
audience, of the same class as the performers, mingled with their 
employers and their families. Hence the practice of this music 
is an ordinary domestic and social recreation amoug the working 
classes of these districts, and its influence is of the most salutary 
kind.—Hogarth's History of Music. 
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LANGDALE, WESTMORELAND. 


A sTrixine peculiarity in English poetry is the in- 
tense enjoyment of natural scenery which, in all its va- 
rieties, it exhibits. The poetry of our own time in 
particular owes much of its charm to this source. 
Among recent poets, Wordsworth has aphoy By done 
more than any other to diffuse an intelligent enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful in nature. It was long the fashion 
to name him the Lake Poet, as some others have been 
calied Cockney poets; and small wits, when they re- 
peated the epithet, fancied they said something re- 
inarkably sagacious. He had little need to be ashamed 
of the title. If it had been meant to characterize his 
poetry, however, he might with more truth have been 
called the Mountain Poet. His verse breathes the 
mountain air in every stanza. It has the same gran- 
deur and simplicity ; the same free, fresh, and varied 
aspect. He is eminently the interpreter of what he 
has finely termed “ the voice of the mountains.” 
Intelligent people sometimes suffer themselves to be 
repelléd from his poetry by its simplicity: they com- 
plain of it as being wearisome; and as being often 
without an apparent purpose. We are very warm, 
but tet unqualified admirers of his poctry; a little 
mere eandensation frequently appears to us desirable. 
If it isgountain-like in its beauties, it is so also in 
other respects: the beauties are eminent, but we must 
sometimes traverse long wastes ere. we reach them. 
But that the poetry of Wordsworth is ever purposeless 
we cannotadmit: it rather seems <"es that koe 
dominant purpose is too apparent. purpose. 
not indesd alveys lie on the sarface, but then it must 
be remembered that poetry of the higher kind is not to 
be read as a mere amusement. To be understvuod it 
must be studied. This Wordsworth himself says most 
distinctly, and he does not write for easy readers. 
Perhaps none of our poets has so thoroughly studied 
poetry as an art as Wordsworth, and hence it may have 





happened that he has written in a more calm philoso- 
phic tone than any other, to which no doubt much of 
its want of attraction for those who are accustomed to 
the more stimulating style of other poetry is owing. 
If one point were kept steadily in view by those who 
express themselves unable to understand his poetry, or 
yield a cold assent to the praises they hear lavished on 
it, much of their dislike would perhaps be removed; 
at any rate, they would be in a better condition to esti- 
mate it fairly. He has,in the preface to the ‘ Excur- 
sion,” laid down a great principle—which we think is 
often overlooked, even by his admirers, and his poetry 
in consequence often misunderstood—the enforcement 
of which is a main object in all his poetry: he desires, 
he says, to proclaim 
“ How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 

The external World is fitted to the Mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish :—this is our high argument.” 


The whole passage deserves to be carefully studied 
in its connection ; it is suggestive of nobler and deeper 
thoughts than a hasty reader would imagine; and the 
genuine student of Nature will find in it, if we are not 
mistaken, a key to some of her subtlest mysteries in the 
beautiful and the grand. 

While the poetry which unfolds this great principle 
so unfolds it as to render it applicable to all times and 
places, there is a peculiar interest in following it over 
the ground it especially illustrates. We have heard 
admirers of Wordsworth, who live near him, and 
have therefore frequent opportunities of observing the 
fidelity of his descriptions, say that it is hardly possible 
for those who are not familiar with mountain-scenery, 
and especially the scenery of his qwn “ rocky Cumbei - 
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land,” fully to appreciate his poetry. Now if this were 
the case, we should be forced to admit that his is not 
poetry of a high order. But it is not so. Like all 
true poetry, although it must of necessity have a local 
habitation, it is in its spirit universal. Still, as we 
have said, it is pleasing to ramble over the ground it 
has rendered classic; and the observant student of 
Wordsworth by so doing will find much light thrown 
on his peculiar colouring; and much of his charac- 
teristic phraseology will be rendered moreclear. Such 
a ramble would, in short, be the best possible commen- 
tary on Wordsworth, if the rambler were prepared to 
understand it. 

Perhaps the poet has done more honour to no place 
than Langdale, and it would not be easy to point out 
another spot, even in the lake district, where the 
object we have referred to could be better attained, and 
the characteristics of Cumbrian mountain scenery be 
at the same time so well observed. It lies not at all 
out of the usual routine of excursions made by those 
who visit the lakes ; hence it is often visited, though 
seldom explored so carefully as it deserves. 

Without attempting to notice everything worth 
seeing, we shall point out two or three of the more in- 
teresting objects, and chiefly those spoken of in Words- 
worth’s poetry. Langdale, including Great and Little 
Langdale, is literally what its name imports, a long 
dale; which runs from Stakepass, near Borrowdale, in 
a south-easterly direction by the foot of the Stickle- 
pikes to the Brathay by Elter Water. The vale itself 
is continued up to the head of Windermere, but the 
name ceases at the above limit. As in most of these 
dales, a little stream runs along the valley, and if there 
is nothing very noticeable in it, yet with the few hum- 
ble cottages, and the somewhat more assuming farm- 
houses with their byres nestling under a screen of low 
green trees, which are here and there sprinkled along 
its banks—the rustic bridges crossing it at intervals— 
both bridge and cottage offering fair examples of that 
style of rural architecture Wordsworth has described 
with so pleasant an enthusiasm—it imparts a cheerful 
air to the scene, which finely tempers the austere gran- 
deur of the surrounding mountains; while the soft 
fertility of the open valley, and the carefully cultivated 











mountain-slopes, serve to blend fell and vale in grace- 
ful unison. ‘The valley will reward one who wanders | 
at his leisure along it with many an object of simple | 
beauty. If he be one | 
Whom Nature's charms inspire, 
And love of human kind,” 


he will be not only interested in the varied combina- 
tions of scenery which will meet him at every turn, 
but will catch many a glimpse of homely half-antique 
manners and quaint costume that Teniers or Wilkie 
might have painted, or Washington Irving have de- 
lighted to sketch. For the man of science Langdale 
has other attractions; with the geologist it is as truly 
classic ground as with the poet. Sedgwick has, in 
ihe masterly series of papers on the Cumbrian system, | 
read before the Geological Society, described these | 
rocks in detail, with a zest so natural to him; and he | 
mentions the valley in his ‘ Letters on the Geology of | 
the Lake District,’ appended to Wordsworth’s ‘ Scenery | 
of the Lakes,’ as an illustration of the effect of the | 


creat ‘faults’ which are everywhere to be traced in | ~ 


the valleys diverging from Scawfell, and indeed 
throughout the Cumbrian mountain district. ‘“ Faults 

of different ages,” be says, ‘sometimes intersected onc 
another, and afterwards contributed to form one vak-| 
Jey. Thus Langdale and the upper part of Winder- | 
mere show the direction of the old diverging line of | 
fault; but the lower part of the lake is in the direc- 
tion of one of the more recent lines.of fracture.” The 
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geologist should visit, too, the Thrang-crag slate- 
quarry, situated just against Langdale Chapel; it is 
one of the most interesting in these parts. The bo- 
tanical traveller will find in Langdale much to observe. 
There is a rich profusion of the smaller ferns about the 
crags, and some of the rarer kinds may be met with 
on the stone walls that intersect the lower parts of the 
mountains, particularly about Stake-pass, while at the 
Loughrigg end of the vale the different flowering plants 
are im great variety and abundance. 

But while there is much to please and instruct in the 
valley, it is on the higher ground that those more ce- 
lebrated objects of which we are to speak are chiefly 
to be found. If the road which passes along the vale 
be followed, it will lead by Blea Tarn, situated in a 
little offset from Langdale. Here it is that Words- 
worth has placed the residence of the ‘Solitary,’ who, 
if not the leading character in the ‘ Excursion,’ is ge- 
nerally considered the most interesting. No lake 
tourist should omit to visit this glen; apart from its 
associations, it is one of the grandest in the district. 
We have, indeed, heard many who have visited it ex- 
press disappointment, and declare that it owed much 
to the art of the poet. But they viewed it only from 
the road ; Wordsworth has described it as he beheld it 
from a neighbouring height: and so it should be seen. 
“We scaled,” he says, 

“ Without a brack to ease our steps, 
A steep asceut; and reached a dreary plain, 
With a tumultuous waste of huge hill tops 
Before us; savage region! which I paced 
Dispirited : when, all at once, behold! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains; even as if the spot 
Had been, from eldest time, by wish of theirs 
So placed, to be shut out from all the world! 
Urn-like it was in shape, deep as au urn ; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a beath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless neok, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 
And one bare dwelling; one abode, no more! 

Excurston, b. ii. 





(The solitary Farm-House.) 
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To this description, as true as it is complete, we have 
nought toadd. The drawing we have given is taken 
from a point perhaps a littlé Jower than that from 
which Wordsworth described the scene; but it ap- 
peared to give a better notion of the place than any 
other we could select: the mountains in the distance 
are the Stickle or Langdale Pikes, the most rugged, 

rhaps the grandest, though not by any means the 
righest, in the district. It will be seen by the drawing 
that this is no longer a “ treeless nook ;” a Jarch plan- 
tation has been carried down to the tarn’s brink, to 
the no small injury of the severe grandeur of the 
scene; about the farm-house, too, a few sycamores 
have arisen, to which we think Wordsworth himself 
would hardly object: with the cottage and its “two 
green fields,” they make quite a little oasis. As he 
looks down from the heights on either hand, the visitor 
will be ready to exclaim, as did our poet— 

“ Full many a spot 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced to espy 
Among the mountains; never one like this— 
So lonesome and so perfectly secure.’’—Jb. 


But, as he gazes, this feeling of lonesomeness will so 


, increase, that the “one bare dwelling’ will be wel- 


comed asa relief to the mind, and an involuntary de- 
sire arise to visit it. There is nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the cottage ; it is just like all the other 
cottages in similar situations in this part of the coun- 
try. Itis built of rough unhewn stones, with a roof 
of rude slates, and a porch formed by two large pro- 
jecting slate-slabs, the whole being encrusted with a 
rich variety of lichens, ferns, and mosses, which find 
firm lodgment on the uneven surface of the stones. To 
us it hardly seemed so forbidding as Wordsworth re- 
esenis it :— 
“Homely was the spot, 

And to my feeling, ere we reached the door, 

Had almost a forbidding nckedness ; 

Less fair, I grant, even painfully less fair 

Than it appeared, when from the beetling rock 

We had looked down upon it.”"—Jb. 


The reader may judge of it as well as he can from 
our sketch, which is at any rate like the place. We 
are not aware that this cottage has been engraved be- 
fore, except in a general view of the tarn and sur- 
rounding objects. 

Our poct describes this “little lowly vale” as it ap- 
peared to him on a hot summer’s day, and it has gene- 
rally been thought to look best in fine weather. We have 
seen it in sunshine and in storm, when spanned by a 
rainbow (always most beautiful as it stretches over a 
mountain), and when lit up by the solemn splendour 
of an October sunset: and we know ot which to 
think finest; each has a beauty all its own. That 
grand spectacle the Solitary describes as 

‘< Opening to his view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seeu 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul !” 
it will be remembered, occurred here. The casual 
visitor must not look for aught like this: but he will 
be fortunate if he be here amidst a storm; then he will 
be sure of a sight never to be forgotten. The moun- 
tains which encompass the glen seem fashioned and 
arranged by the plastic hand of Nature for a true 
storm-region, At such a time the bare sharp pikes, 
with the lightning playing wildly around them, and 
the thunder echoing and re-echoing from side to side 
of the noble mountains, and the gloomy solitude of the 
~whole, shut in as it appears by the dense wall of black 
clouds, impress the mind most powerfully with a feel- 
ing truly sublime. 

(To be continued.) 
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SNAKES. 


(Continued from page 338.) 


A CELEBRATED naturalist, M. Schlegel, has ventured 
an opinion that snakes never drink: this is far from 
being correct. Dr. Cantor observes that the greater 
number of Indian serpents are partial to the water, 
and, with the exception of the tree-snakes, not only 
drink, but moisten the tongue, which, as this organ is 
not situated immediately in the cavity of the mouth, 
becowes two different acts. The same has been observed 
respecting African serpents, and the same applies to 
our common snake. Not only does it drink, but it. is 
extremely partial to milk: Mr. Bell states that a tame 
one in his possession was accustomed to come to his 
hand every morning for a draught of milk, which it 
did of its own accord, and both in England and on the 
Continent it is accused of invading the precincis of 
the dairy in order to obtain its fxvourite beverage. 
Latreille says, “ It is asserted that it is very fond of milk, 
and that it even makes its way into dairies for the 
purpose of drinking what is kept there, and further, 
that it sucks the teats of cows and sheep.” The 
latter part of the story is decidedly the offspring of 
ignorance, but we believe the former part. We have 
heard it frequently affirmed by persons in the country, 
that snakes invade dairies for the sake of the milk, and 
that they have themselves witnessed them in the act of 
drinking it. If M. Latreille had tried a snake with this 
fluid, he would not have deemed, as he does, the whole 
account a fable fit only to be derided. Other snakes, 
and, if we mistake not, the cobra, are also fond of 
milk ; and surely it is notvery preposterous to suppose 
that farm-house dairies, in parts of the country where 
snakes are abundant, should be visited by them in 
their wanderings, and the attractive stores discovered 
be often invaded by them and their companions.* 
Latreille states that this species sometimes surprises 
young birds ; ‘ for it climbs very easily : sometimes it sus- 
pends itself from the branches of trees, twisting its tail 
around them ; sometimes it hooks on by means of its head 
placed between the forks of a twig.” We have seen, on 
more occasions than one, the snake entwined in the 
midst of the close-locked branches of an old hedge, 
but we do not believe that it ever climbs trees, nor 
does its long, slender, fine-drawn tail appear, as far as 
our experience goes, to possess that grasping power 
so remarkable in the short tail of the boa or python; 
neither does it killits prey by entwining them in its 
coils. When irritated, the snake hisses violently with 
anger, vibrates its “ double tongue,” and elevates its 
head; its eyes sparkle, its body swells, and it emits a 
disgusting odour. It is however a timid animal, and 
is disposed rather to escape than oppose an enemy. 
That it can be tamed numerous experiments prove, 
and further, that it acquires feelings of attachment to 
its protector. This was the case with one in Mr. 
Bell’s possession, which when Jet out of its box would 
come to him and craw] under the sleeve of his coat, 
for the sake of the warmth. In the collection of the 
Zoological Socicty is the preserved skin of a snake 
which lived eleven years tame in the possession of a 
Mr. Cristman, to. whom it showed great attachment. 
“It is brought up,” says Latreille, “in houses, and 
appears to be not insensible of the kind attentions of 
those who caress it, sipping saliva from their lips, and 
delighting to conceal itself under their dress, twining, 


* We learn that an amphisbena, living a short time since in 
the Zoological Gardens, took milk very freely, and subsisted o: 
it for six months. The boa constrictors in the same gardens 
drink water chilled, always before they feed, and their mode of 
drinking is by thrusting the head inta the pan of water. 
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without doing any injury, round their arms or neck, 
In Sardinia the young women, according to Lacépéde, 
tame the ringed snake, feed it themselves, putting into 
its mouth the food they have prepared; and the in- 
habitants of the country regard these snakes as animals 
of good omen, suffer them freely to enter their houses, 
and would think that they had driven fortune away if 
they had put to flight these innocent little creatures.” 
(‘ Hist. Nat. des Reptiles.’) 

Like all the rest, the ringed snake sheds its cuticle, 
assuming a more vivid colouring. The frequency of 
this change depends on the state of health and feeding 
of the animal. Mr. Bell states that he has known it 
cast its slough four or five times during the year ; it 
is always thrown off by reversing it, the rent taking 

lace at the neck: before this change the snake is 
inactive and blind, the cuticle covering the surface of 
the eyes, and which is shed with the rest, becoming 
opaque; the whole slough is perfect, the animal 
slipping out, and assisting itself by creeping through 
thick brushwood. 

The snake passes the winter in a state of torpidity, 
choosing for a place of hybernation some sheltered 
retreat, either under decayed masses of wood, in the 
holiow roots of an aged tree, or beneath dense brush- 
wood and dried herbage: here numbers often collect, 
coiling themselves together for the sake of preserving 
a due degree of temperature. 

The ringed snake seldom exceeds three feet in 
length, though we have seen Continental specimens 
approaching four feet. 

This species (and the same may besaid of the viper) 
is not indigenous in Ireland, and the attempts that 
have been made to introduce it have failed, not 
because soil or climate is unfavourable, nor yet on 
account of St. Patrick’s malediction on reptiles, but 
because the country-people finding them have been 
filled with alarm and horror, and assiduously hunted 
them out and destroyed them. 

The Viper (Pelias Berus) is not uncommon in many 

arts of England, frequenting dry woods, sandy 
heaths, peat Jands and sunny banks, and similar 
places. In Scotland it is more numerous than. the 
common snake. In some parts of Yorkshire vipers 
are abundant, and they are so in all the chalk counties. 
Vipers vary considerably in colour ; hence we have the 
black viper, the blue-beliied viper, the red viper, the 
common viper, &c., which some naturalists have 
ventured to regard as distinct specics—whereas the 
truth is they are mere varieties, as is now satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

Happily for us, this is our only venomous reptile ; 
and, dreaded as it is, itis by no means so dangerous 
as reported. It never commences an attack, and 
turns to bite only when driven to self-defence or 
suddenly molested ; nor is its bite necessarily fatal. 
We have ourselves known persons bit by vipers—one 
a relative: he was punctured on the thumb: the part 
swelled and inflamed, and the inflammation (with con- 
siderable pain and constitutional irritation) ascended 
the absorbents to the axillary glands; with a little 
care, however, in a few days every bad symptom was 
removed. We have, indeed, heard of cases in which 
death has resulted from a viper’s bite, but we have 
never been able positively to authenticate an instance, 
though we are willing to admit that, as the effects are 
much more severe in some instances than others, 
persons of a highly excitable or feeble temperament 
may have sunk under the action of the poison, espe- 
cially if the animal was in full vigour and activity when 
it inflicted the wound, It is a remarkable fact that 
the poison of venomous snakes may be swallowed with 
impunity, that is, if the mouth or throat be utterly free 
from any wound or abrasion of the cuticle ; internally 
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taken it is perfectly inert—and this las been proved 
by repeated experiments. The venomous fluid is 
pellucid, tasteless, and resembles a thin solution of 
gum-arabic in water. It evidently contains an acid, 
for it slightly reddens litmus-paper ; Dr. Cantor found 
this the case with the poison of numerous species of 
terrestrial Indian serpents and several species of 
marine serpents, and Dr. Harlan observed the same 
in his experiments with the poison of the rattlesnake. 
The poison is secreted in a sac at the base of each 
poison-fang, which is tubular, or rather, which incloses 
a groove on its external part; and through this the 
fluid passes when the animal inflicts a wound. Ina 
state of rest, the poison-fangs fold backwards along the 
margin of the jaw, and are covered by a fold of skin ; 
but when the viper is about to strike, it erects these 
fangs, throws itself into a coil, elevates its head, 
abruptly bends backwards its neck, launches its head 
forwards, strikes its teeth into its assailant, and instantly 
reassumes its position, the whole being the work of a 
single moment. Small animals, as mice, rats, birds, 
&c., are immediately affected by the poison, and soon 
perish. The viper often attempts to swallow prey too 
large to pass down the cesophagus, which perhaps is 
not as capable of dilatation as in the common snake. 
Mr. Bell has in his possession a small viper taken on 
Poole Heath, in Dorsetshire, which was taken in a 
dying state, having forced down a mouse, which had 
caused the skin of the neck to burst in several places. 
Mr. J. C. Cox found a viper in the neighbourhood 
of Lausanne, which had swallowed a common lizard 
nearly as long as itself, and which had forced a hole 
through the side of the viper, one of its fore-legs pro- 
truding. (‘ Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ 1838, p. 238.) 

The viper is ovoviviparous, the young being ex- 
cluded from the egg previously to parturition. So re- 
quisite is the heat of the sun for this development of 
the young, that the female viper may be often seen ex- 
tended in the genial rays, basking with flattened body, 
and unwilling to remove from the spot onthe approach 
of danger. The young vary in number from ten to 
twenty, and are alert and active from their birth. 

We have often heard it asserted, though we have 
never been able to verify the statement, that the young 
vipers when alarmed hastily retire within the mouth 
of their parent, and lodge in the stomach or cesopbagus 
till the danger is passed. To this circumstance Mr. 
Bell, in his work on British reptiles, makes no allu- 
sion. Mr. Blyth (See Loudon’ss ‘Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ 
1837, p. 441) observes respecting it, “ I have been in- 
formed of this by so many credible eye-witnesses, that 
I cannot hesitate in yielding implicit credence to the 
fact. One man particularly, on whose word I fully 
rely, tells me that he has himself seen as many as thir- 
teen young vipers thus enter the mouth of their parent, 
which he afterwards kiHed, and opened for the purpose 
of counting them. The following extract shows that 
the habit is common to other venomous serpents, all 
of which are, I believe, without exception ovovivipa- 
rous. It is stated of the rattlesnake, in Hunter's ‘Me- 
moirsof a Captivity among the North American Indians,’ 
that ‘when alarmed, the young ones, which are eight 
or ten in number, retreat into the mouth of the parent, 
and re-appear on its giving a contractile muscular 
token that the danger is passed.’” Gilbert White says, 
“Several intelligent folks assure me that they have 
seen the viper open her mouth to admit her helpless 
young down the throat on sudden surprises, just as a 
female opossum does her brood into the pouch upon 
the like emergencies; and = the London viper- 
catchers insist on it to Mr. Barrington that no such 
thing ever happens.” When evidence is thus contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to know what to believe. We 
have seen vipers oft, but we never saw the occurrence 
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in question, nor do we know any naturalist who has 
himself seen it. Mr. Blyth, who devoted much time to 
the out-door study of our native animals, never wit- 
nessed it himself, though he believes it upon report. 
It has been well observed that much related concern- 
ing the habits of reptiles seems to be as confused as it 
is inexact, ‘ Country-people, besides being inexact 
in their accounts (although their ocewpations afford 
them good and frequent opportunities for making ob- 
servations), are seldom to be depended upon: they are 
not nice observers of that which does not immediately 
affect their concerns; and disgust, or fear, or indif- 
ference incapacitates them from taking accurate notice : 
and these feelings induce contradiction, confusion, and 
exaggeration. Viper-catchers may be better authori- 
ties, as from use they overcome the not unnatural re- 
pugnance to these animals ; but in their case, accuracy 
depends entirely upon individual intelligence, and, ex- 
cept the reporters be unexceptionable, their statements 
ought to be cautiously received.” 

The viper hybernates, several entwining together in 
a deep hole, or other secure lurking-place, and passing 
the winter in a state of torpidity. 

In many parts of England the viper is better known 
by the name of adder, anciently, says Mr. Bell, written 
nedre, and afterwards eddre ; it is from the Anglo-Saxon 
noedre, nether, lower—a far-fetched derivation, and we 
agree with Mr. J. Bladon that there is one much 
nearer at hand, viz. neidr, the ancient British and 
modern Welsh name for the reptile im question. In 
the plural form it is much more apparent, nadroedd, 
applied both to the viper and common snake. 

Ve shall conclude our observations on the viper b 
alluding to two singular pa nga waa 4 cinipectal wit 
this reptile—perhaps not yet altogether passed away. 
From the earliest nr the flesh of the viper was eae 
brated (like that of the skink, a kind of lizard) in the 
cure of various diseases, and is praised by Pliny and 
Galen. The ancients generally served the animal, 
boiled, like fish; but in our country viper-broth 
was the preparation in request. In England these 
reptiles were caught by means of stick with a fork or 
cleft at one end, for pinning the animal down, just be- 
hind the head: the man then seized the struggling rep- 
tile by the tail, and put it into a bag: and in this way 
the shops of the apothecaries were supplied. 

Many persons have heard of the ovum anguinum 
of Pliny—the gilein neidr of the ancient British—the 
adder-gem or adder-stone. These celebrated charms 
fur curing various diseases are nothing more than an- 
tique blue, green, or striped glass beads of various 
sizes, and perforated. Pliny attributed their produc- 
tion to snakes convoluted together in summer, and 
notices the statement of the Druids with regard to 
their mystic production ; and Mason, in his ‘ Caractacus,’ 
gives this Druid’s song :-— 

“ From the grot of charms and 
Where our matron sister dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand, 
And the potent Adder-stone, 
Gender'd ‘fore the autumnal moon ? 
When in undulating twine 
The foaming snakes prolific join, 
When they hiss, and when bear 
Their wondrous egg aloof in air ; 
Thence, before to earth it fall, 

The Druid in his hallowed pall 
Receives the prize, 

And instant flies, 

Followed by the invenom’d brood, 
Till he cross the crystal flood.” 


Pennant says, “ Our modern Druidesses give much 
the same account of the ovum anguinum (Glein Neidr 
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as the Welsh call it, or the adder-gem) as the Roman 
philosopher does, but seem not to have so exalted an 
opinion of its powers.” 

Mr. James Bladon states that the modern version in 
Wales is, that “it is formed of the saliva of adders upon 
the body of one of their number, which accounts for 
its being perforated.” The person seizing it from the 
adders must hasten to cross the next stream ; and if, 
before he can do so, he should be caught by the rep- 
tiles, who follow in full chace, he infallibly perishes. 
He adds, “I had one of these articles presented me 
some time a0, by a believer in its virtues, in whose 
family it been for several generations. It isan ir- 
regular roundish head, about five-eighths of an inch 
long, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and with 
a perforation of about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The colour is bright green, and the substance apparently 
glassy; it is deeply striated longitudinally.” (‘Mag 
Nat. Hist.,’ Nov., 1839, p. 566.) 





Adder-stones. 


The viper is far inferior in size to the common snake, 
seldom exceeding two feet in length: its markings are 
too well known to need minute details. 





The Sand-Plains of Hungary.—Immediately after crossing 
the Theiss, the traveller perceives that he has entered a new 
kind of country. At Szegedin, the first sand-plain begins, and 
the ground is no longer as perfectly flat as I have described it 
in the Banat. The plain is broken by little sand-hillocks ; 
agriculture more and more gives way to grazing. The popula- 
tion consists either entirely of Magyars, or, at least, is thoroughly 
Magyarized. The sand of this district is very fine, and is mixed 
with fragments of shells. It extends so deep, that nowhere have 
the inhabitants yet succeeded in boring through it and reaching 
its clayey foundation. Large tracts are entirely desolate, with- 
out any trace of vegetation. In such places the sand is often 
raised by the wind into the air, as in the sand-storm of the Sahara. 
This sand-wind is much dreaded by the Hungarians, for in ils 
course it often destroys the most fertile fields. Among the 
remarkable attributes of these deserts is the total absence of 
water. In the two hundred German square miles betwéen 
Pesth and Szegedin there is no trace of running water, no single 
brook, river, or stream, and not even a solitary well, with the 
exception of one little bubbling spring which rises in a marsh 
near Ketskemet. Another peculiarity of these deserts is the 
total absence of trees. Everything is bare, desolate, and naked ; 
nowhere rises a cooling grove, or even a solitary bush or tree. 
Sand-pluins with sand-wind, green pene with wild birds, 
marshes with cranes and storks, soda-bogs covered with white 
powder, and occasionally meadows with fine cattle; such are 
the only varieties seen when travellingon a Puste. Occasionally 
a lonely Sallash or T'sharde, or a solitary herdsman’s hnt, gives 
token of human habitation ; now and then a far-off pump rears 
and sways its long arm before us; and sometimes too, though 
more rarely, we behold the unfailing token of our a toa 
town or village,—namely, a handsome, well-kept, large, white 
gallows!— Austria, §c., by J. G. Kohl, 








